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PROVING THE CASE FOR THE CLASSICS 

More and more is our attention being called to the value of a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek in the study of English etymology 
and to the need of bringing this phase of the subject to the front 
with equal emphasis in the teaching of English and elementary 
Latin and Greek. That this study is necessary, if we are to save 
to posterity any accurate knowledge of either the spelling or the 
meaning of thousands of classically derived English words, is 
proved by the very interesting experiment and compelling argu- 
ment based upon this by Mr. Frederic Irland as reported in the 
following editorial published in the Boston Evening Transcript 
for July 5. Of equal interest are the accounts of the experiment 
and the Transcript's editorial comment thereon. 

Ten thousand times ten thousand competent speakers and scholars, 
taking up the cudgels for the classics, have made the assertion that the study 
of Latin and Greek is essential to a correct understanding of the English 
language. Seldom, however, have these disciples of the humanities gone 
beyond the stage of affirmation and sought out, to support their belief, proofs 
of the categorical kind which the enemies of classical training would be more 
or less forced to accept. It is a labor of this sort which Mr. Frederic Irland, 
official reporter of debates in the National House of Representatives, has 
been at pains to undertake, and it is the substantial nature of the proof offered 
as a result of this labor which makes Mr. Irland's article in the current Atlantic 
on "High Schools and the Classics" so valuable and unusual a contribution 
to the case for retaining Latin and Greek in the curricula of public education. 

Mr. Irland began by posting a list of thirty-four words for definition by 
pupils in the senior year of a Washington high school. The answers were 
given so much more correctly by the boys and girls who had studied not 
English alone but also Latin and Greek, that he determined to carry the 
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inquiry further, and had the lists multigraphed and sent to high schools 
throughout the country. The same result was brought into evidence. From 
an inspection of more than twenty-five thousand definitions Mr. Irland finds 
himself able to say that the pupils who had studied Latin or Greek usually 
expressed themselves well and understood the words, while those who had 
studied only English during their eleven years of schooling gave hundreds 
and hundreds of answers of which these are typical: 

Chronic — A malignant illness; a disease; cranky; sudden or sporadic; 
growlsome or quarrelsome; a skeptic; etc. 

Cynical — Pertaining to the centre; pertaining to a moneyed man; conical; 
long and round; smiling; etc. 

Diabolical — Pertaining to the Bible; foolish; standing for something 
(this must derive from some vague memory of "symbolical"); insane; etc. 

Genealogical — The science or study of minerals; a person who is always 
speaking of what would happen under certain circumstances; familiarity or 
friendly; relating to geography; to be genial or pleasant; etc. 

Genesis — Brilliant, extraordinary person; a chapter in the Bible; etc. 

Sarcophagus — Part of the human body; also some animals has it; an 
Egyptian bug; a sarcastic person; the throat; etc. 

Sycophant — One who is always dancing; a melody; a fool or cynic. 

Of course, if these were specimens chosen only at random, they would not 
be very significant. Mr. Irland says, however, that this is not so. In his 
article he not only supplies hundreds more of such examples as are cited above, 
but goes bond for the statement that ignorance of the words listed was general 
among all those who had not studied Latin or Greek. "There is an amazing 
uniformity in the answers," he says. "Ten per cent of all American high 
school pupils, seventeen years or over, when they see the word 'phenomena,' 
think of it as a disease of the lungs; not one in a hundred recognizes it as in the 
plural number. " What seems to us most evident here, as in many of the ex- 
amples cited above, is the amazing freedom with which the pupils have drawn, 
for their definitions, upon their memory of words of somewhat similar sound. 

To this showing of proof Dr. Eliot would doubtless reply that obviously 
what the children need is more sense-training, a better tuning of ear. It is 
here that we beg leave to differ. The whole weight of the evidence seems to 
us to show that high-school pupils of today rely and are being accustomed to 
rely altogether too much on the sound of words, and not on the thought behind 
the words, nor on that accuracy of mental discipline which insists upon the 
sharp detection of all differentiations of idea and of meaning. Indeed, it 
seems to us that the superior understanding of English, possessed by pupils 
who have studied Latin and Greek, proceeds less from specific retention of the 
Latin and Greek roots of words in English use than it does from the fact that 
their well-disciplined instruction in the classics, far more thorough than any 
training now given in America in the modern languages, has developed in 
their minds qualities of accuracy and attention to which the coddled pets of a 
Flexnerized school can never attain. 



